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Extremist invective. The wilder elements in the new party shouted
and raved, and finally, headed by Bepin Chandra Pal and his
lieutenant Khaparde, left the meeting in a body. The Congress was
saved, however, and the much debated resolutions were passed with
some show of unanimity.
The tactics of the Extremist section excited considerable indigna-'
tion and disgust in the older generation of Congressmen, who had
nurtured the national movement in the face of obloquy, ridicule and
indifference, and had not lost their faith in the ultimate triumph of
their cause. The insult offered to Pherozeshah, whom the Extremists
hated and feared as their most formidable opponent, was parti-
cularly resented by his political associates in every province, who
had marched under his banner ever since his commanding talents
marked him out as a leader of men. Bhupendranath Basu, one of the
* Old Guard/ writing to Pherozeshah from Calcutta gave expression
to the deep sense of humiliation, which was felt by him and many of
his friends, at the rudeness displayed by some of the truculent young
politicians of Bengal towards one who was " by common consent the
leading statesman and politician in India." Such manifestations after
22 years of the Congress made him, he said, lose all faith in the
future of their national life. Had the Congress been a failure in
bringing them to a higher level and placing a nobler ideal before the
people ? Basu was aware that Pherozeshah with his unconquerable
optimism and inspiring faith would deny the charge, for he had too
stout a heart to be troubled by the contemptible manifestations of
impotent malice and spite which were so much in evidence in
Calcutta.
This feeling expression of regret from an old and valued col-
league must have consoled Pherozeshah for any momentary an-
noyance he felt at the insolence and egregious folly of the youthful
politicians who worshipped at the shrine of Tilak and Pal, and
imbibed the political philosophy preached in the columns of The
Kesari and Eande Mataram. He was too much of an optimist to be
oppressed by the signs and portents of the new spirit, which was fast
catching hold of the imagination of the younger generation. He saw
the times that were coming, through the persistent and contemp-
tuous disregard of public opinion, which seemed to be the settled